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AMERICA’S 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY" 


BY ANGELA MORGAN 

























The hills of all the world their witness bear 
To One Supreme, Invisible, Divine, 

The Essence of our being, and its Cause. 

In far cathedral, synagogue and shrine 

The tablets of the ages bid us pause, 
Beholding how the burdened race may wear 
The future’s glory in its hour of prayer 


So let us build this temple of our land. 

As though the nation’s valor, swift and warm, 
The nation’s soul, like Heaven-leaping fire, 
Had towered into great, enduring form, 
Each noble window and new-risen spire 
Through burning centuries of faith to stand, 
A symboled promise and a pure command. 


Thus shall America defeat the sword, 

With taller Truth than any Gothic door; 

An abbey where the people’s soul shall speak 
Its mighty Legend for the future’s lore; 

A temple where the warring shall be meek 
And sundered nations find their true accord. 
This is our country’s Dream. Perfect it, Lord. 


Reprinted by request from Vol. I, No, 1—Easter, 1925, THE CATHEDRAL AGI 


THE COVER PICTURE 

A part of the congregation in Washington 
Cathedral on Sunday, September 29, pray 
ing for Great Britain. The photograph 
was reproduced as ‘*The Pieture of the 
Week’? in Life magazine on October 14. 
Lord Lothian, British Ambassador, is in 
the first aisle seat in the foreground. 









Photo used with the kind permission of Life. 
Photo by Eisenstaedt-Pix 















Lord Lothian Attends 33rd 
Anniversary Service of 
Washington Cathedral 


Prayers for Britain 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL was the scene of a notable serv- 

ice on Sunday afternoon, September 29, when the Bishop of 

Washington, The Right Reverend James IH. Freeman, D.D., 

offered prayers for the British Hmpire and peoples. Among 
the congregation of more than 1,500 were several score members of the 
British Mmbassy staff headed by Lord Lothian, Ambassador of Great 
Britain. 

The occasion marked the thirty-third anniversary of the placing 
of the Foundation Stone of the Cathedral in 1907, and the seventeenth 
anniversary of the consecration of The Right Reverend James I. Free- 
man as Bishop of Washington. 

Dr. John Stewart Bryan, President of the College of William and 
Mary, delivered the principal address. 


CROSS COLLECTION EXHIBITED 

Following the service the Leavitt collection of historic crosses were placed on 
public view for the first time in the Statesmen’s Corner of the North Transept. 

The collection of crosses, numbering more than fifty of silver, gold, rock 
crystal, wood, enamel and precious stones, was presented to Washington Cathe- 
dral in 1925 by the late Mrs. James T. Leavitt of Washington and Boston, in 
memory of her husband. 

Among the priceless items in the Leavitt collection are crystal reliquaries, 
Coptic Crosses from the ancient Abyssinian Church, a Processional Cross of Pope 
Paul V and a Portuguese silver cross said to have been given to Christopher 
Columbus by Queen Isabella. 


THE BISHOP'S PRAYERS 
For the Peoples of Great Britain 


Most merciful and compassionate God and Father of all men, we commend 
to Thy loving care and protection the people of Great Britain. In this hour of 
their need do Thou strengthen and sustain them. Guard and save them from the 
violence of their enemies. Give to them the increase of faith, courage, and devo- 
tion to Thee. Ease their burdens, heal their wounds, cal:n their fears, give com- 
fort and peace to those who are afflicted, and preserve to future generations the 
gifts and virtues of the British Empire. 

This we humbly ask, in the name of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Amen, 
For Women and Children 


Dear Heavenly Father, we pray Thee to have in Thy tender keeping and 
protection the innocent and helpless of all nations. Especially do we pray that 
Thy love may encompass and safeguard women and little children. Guard their 
homes and firesides, speedily remove the perils that threaten them, and hasten 
the day of their emancipation and larger happiness. 

We offer this our petition im the name of Him who ministered to the help- 
less, Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Amen. 
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A PART OF THE LEAVITT COLLECTION 


DEAN AND BISHOP INSPECT CROSSES 


Canons Bradner and Wedel are visible on the far side of the exhibition case. 








N. C. A. Luncheon at 
Kansas City Feature 
of General Convention 


Washington Locus 
for Presiding Bishop 


HE naming of Washington Cathedral as the seat for the Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Protestant Kpiscopal Church in America 


highlighted the triennial convention of the church recently con- 


cluded in Kansas City, Mo. 
church circles for many years. 


The move has been under discussion in 
A formal resolution was first presented 


to the House of Bishops where after a limited discussion it was passed. 
An even more limited debate was accorded the resolution in the House 


of Deputies with passage unanimous. 


Bishop Freeman publicly ex- 


pressed his great pleasure and eagerness to cooperate with the Pre- 
siding Bishop in the establishment of the see in the Nation’s Capital. 


A most distinguished group of the 
leaders of the Church and the National 
Cathedral Association graced the speak- 
ers’ table at the luncheon held in Kan- 
sas City on October 15 when announce- 
ment was first made of the honor be- 
stowed on Washineton Cathedral. The 
luncheon was sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Committee of the State of Missouri 
of the National Cathedral Association. 


The Bishop of Washington, The 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 


D.D., LL.D., acted as toastmaster and 


Sa 


PRESIDING BISHOP TUCKER 








o 


presented the speakers and _ invited 
cuests. Presiding Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker, Past Presiding Bishop 
James DeWolf Perry, Host Bishop Rob- 
ert Spencer, Dr. ZeBarney T. Phillips, 
of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Henry 
Burr, Honorary Regent for West Mis- 
souri, Miss Mary E. Johnston, National 
Chairman of Women’s Committees, 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, National Chairman 
for the Women’s Porch, Dean Noble C. 
Powell and A. G. Stoughton, Executive 
Secretary of Washington Cathedral, 


ry 


- 


EXPLAINS TO NATIONAL CHAIRMAN MARY E. JOHNSTON 
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were introduced by Bishop Freeman. 

The several hundred luncheon guests 
thrilled to the address of Bishop Kree- 
man on the action of the Llouse of Bish- 
in naming Washineton Cathedral 
as the seat of the Presiding Bishop of 
the Church. 


Ops 


BISHOP FREEMAN AND DEAN POWELL 


BISHOP TUCKER 


Bishop Tucker in 
presentation by the toastmaster con- 
tinued the topic but spoke from the 
point of view of a missionary returned 
to this country. He said he considered 
Washington Cathedral as the most sig- 
nificant missionary enterprise of the 
Church in America, standing as it does 
for a living church and located in the 
Nation’s Capital. Bishop Tucker con- 
tinued, ‘‘T have noted a growing sus- 
picion, especially on the part of the 
Japanese people, that Christianity is a 
spent force. As world tourists see the 
old Cathedrals of Europe they regard 
them as of great beauty but represen- 
tative of a faith that has lone since 
ceased to exist. Washington Cathedral, 
rising steadily in the face of world con- 
ditions, should certainly give to these 
people assurance that in America Chris- 
tianity is a living force.”’ 


response to his 


The power and influence of Wash- 
ington Cathedral in the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans will be more effee- 
tively felt than ever before as it be- 
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comes the seat of the head of the 


church in this country. 
DEAN POWELL 


Dean Noble C. Powell reported on 
the work and services of the Cathedral 
and cited several instances where casual 
visitors who came to see the great strue- 
ture rising on Mount Saint Alban had 
testified to the effect upon their lives 
of merely witnessing the beauty of 
architect-stained elass and stone. The 
following editorial tribute to the Dean’s 
remarks appeared in the Kansas City 
Journal under the by-line of Miss Ur- 
sula Genune: 

. for the edifice which has been 

““work in progress”? 1906 in- 

spires more than may well be put on 

paper. Tlowever strongly one may 
think oneself in sympathy with the 
attitude of such modern architects 
as Frank Llovd Wright, who are 
trving to establish a type of church 
architecture truly indigenous to our 
country, there may be no substitute 
for the centuries of Christian tradi- 
tion that cling about the Gothic spires 
of the Cathedral. Dean Noble Pow- 
ell’s stories at the Cathedral Associa- 


since 


am 
A 
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BISHOP SPENCER AND MRS. MOFFETT 


tion luncheon, about the reaction of 

pilgrims who visit the church, were 

very much in point; for those who go 

to gawp, if not to scoff, often remain 

to pray. 

Mrs. Henry Burr, Honorary Regent 
for West Missouri, appointed a com- 
mittee of hostesses under the Chairman- 
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CURATOR J. H. BAYLESS AT WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL EXHIBIT 


ship of Mrs. G. Hoxie Moffett of In- 
dependence, Mo., to arrange for the 
luncheon. The members of the com- 
mittee were: Mrs. A. W. Peet, Mrs. Lu- 
cille T. Moreland, Mrs. Louis W. De- 
Yone, Mrs. Walter G. Chesnut, Mrs. 
William G. Holt, Mrs. Arthur C. Ever- 
ham, Mrs. Frederick J. Holzbaur, Mrs. 
H. M. C. Low, and Miss Louise Howard, 
all of Kansas City. 


OLDEST CANON 


One of the oldest Cathedral canons 
in the world must be Canon Longhurst 
of Worcester Cathedral in England. 
He celebrated his 102nd birthday re- 
cently. 

Ile was ordained in 1865. 

In 1910 Canon Longhurst was made 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. On his 
retirement in 1936 he became Canon 
Emeritus for life. 


ERTS r 


BISHOPS FROM MANY LANDS 
AT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 


Thirteen bishops from the far corners 
of the earth attended the 
Convention in 
heads of the 


work in the 


Episcopal 


General Kansas City. 
Chureh’s 
field, 


representing their various jurisdictions 


They are the 


missionary foreign 


in the activities of the Convention. 


They are: Bishops Peter Trimble 
Rowe, Alaska; S. Harrington Littell, 
Honolulu; Gouverneur F. Mosher, Phil 


Beal, 
Canal Zone; Charles B. Colmore, Puerto 
Daniel T. 


Hugo Blankingship, Cuba; Spence Bur 


Islands; Harry Panama 


Rico; Huntington, China; 
ton, Haiti; Shirley H. 
Leopold Kroll, Liberia; Efrain Salinas 
y Velasco, Mexico; William P. Roberts, 
William M, 


Nichols, Japan; 


China; M. Thomas, Brazil. 


| 
| 
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| 
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NAZI BOMB DAMAGES ST. PAUL'S 





Destruction 
From the Skies 


HAT German bombs are no re- 

specters of Cathedrals has been 

all too well demonstrated in Eng- 
land during the past six weeks of in- 
tensified air raids over London. Ene- 
land’s great shrines, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey, have 
suffered with all England from air at- 
tack, 

Fortunately, to the present writing 
at least, no irreparable damage has 
been done. 

The beautiful high altar of St. Paul’s 
has suffered grievous injury from a 
direct hit by a German air bomb. 
Jarlier in September a time bomb lay 
for hours in front of St. Paul’s with 
all London and the world fearful of 
what damage to the Cathedral might 
occur from its explosion. 

HEROIC WORK 

But, it was saved by a miracle and 
the bravery of a Canadian Bomb Dis- 
posal Unit. The bomb was taken from 
the huge crater in which it was im- 
bedded, hoisted on a lorry and con- 
veyed gingerly through London streets 
to a marsh where it was subsequently 
exploded. 

The bomb was a ton in weight and 
about eight feet long. Its many fuses 
made it difficult to touch or move. 

To save the risk of hurting St. 
Paul’s it had to be rendered harmless. 
The faet that the bomb was highly 
polished made it harder to handle. 

The streets near by were evacuated 
hastily and all services in the Cathe- 
dral cancelled. Dean Matthews of 
St. Paul’s paid the following tribute 
to the Cathedral’s rescuers: 

“Tam naturally relieved and I want 
to pay my tribute to the brave men 
who removed the bomb from its dan- 
gerous position. I think the whole na- 


Cathedrals of Europe 
Suffer War Damage 


By ELISABETH POE 


tion owes a debt of gratitude to them. 

“T am told,” continued the dean, 
“that the bomb which entered the 
roadway at an angle, continued sink- 
ing in the clay, gradually getting 
nearer and nearer to the foundations 
of the Cathedral. If it had not been 
removed it would have done tremen- 
dous damage. 

“T have been asked,” he concluded, 
“if [T would arrange a Thanksgiving 
service to celebrate our deliverance, 
but I feel that these are not the days 
to encourage the gathering of large 
congregations for such purposes.” 

CONSTANT VIGIL 

Elaborate precautions have been 
taken to protect St. Paul’s. Under the 
direction of the Cathedral Architect 
and the Clerk of the Works a constant 
watch is kept day and night by a large 
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SOMEWHERE IN NORTHERN FINLAND 
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International News Photos 


A ONCE BEAUTIFUL ROSE WINDOW IN FRANCE 


number of volunteers, many of whom 
are distinguished architects. 
Early in October destruction once 


more was rained upon the venerable 
pile from the skies. This time a direct 
hit was made on the roof, and most of 
the high altar and reredos destroyed. 

No damage was done to the adjacent 
choir stalls and the rest of the Sanc- 
tuary or Choir. 

The figure of Christ on the Cross 
was one portion of the Altar which 
escaped damage. The Cross itself is 
adorned with precious stones and lapis 
lazuli. 

Grave concern is expressed over the 
effects of the constant bombing on the 
dome of St. Paul’s, already weakened 
by the excavations of modern London. 
St. Paul’s was for 15 years 
earlier in this century in order that its 
creat dome might be reinforced. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral are buried 
Lord Nelson and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. They are among England’s great 
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and good who are buried in the Cathe- 
dral. 

A trio of artists, Lord Leighton, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, all presidents of the Royal 
Academy, found sepulture there. 

In the erypt of Old Saint Paul’s are 
buried Sebba, Kine of the East Sax- 
ons, A.D. 677; Ethelred, Kine of the 
Angles, A.D. 1017; and John Gaunt, 
Duke of Laneaster, A.D. 1399. 

Luther’s Bible is cherished in St. 
Paul’s Library and Cranmer’s signa- 
ture is also preserved in a book. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the New York Times at the time of the 
bombing : 


ST. PAUL'S 


For more than two hundred years the dome 
of St. Paul’s has floated serenely above the 
roofs of London, 
to many 


It has been many things 
generations of men. To some it 
has meant enduring strength; to others, who 
have seen it bathed in moonlight, soaring so 
lightly over the steeples near by, it has been 
a miracle of grace. To all in London it has 








been more personal than any church in the 
world. It was called the parish church of 
the Empire, because Londoners turned to it 
instinctively at deeply felt moments of na 
tional joy or sorrow. Streams of history 
flowed down its aisles; the tombs of heroes, 
of Nelson and Kitchener and Lawrence of 
Arabia, lay in its keeping. 

What the Campanile is to Venice or St. 
Peter’s to Rome, St. Paul’s has been to 
London. It dominated the city’s skyline 
from the River, from the huddled streets 
around it, from the distant hills on North 
and South. Londoners loved it so much 
that they felt, sometimes, it might not al 
ways be there. Nearly a hundred years ago 
Macaulay wrote of the New Zealander of 
the future who would stand on London 
Bridge and see the ruins of St. Paul’s. Fif 
teen years ago the vibration of traffic en 
dangered it, and a fund was raised so 
that the Cathedral could be strengthened 
and preserved. Now a delayed-action bomb 
has fallen in its churchyard; more than one 
bomb has exploded so near it that its sooty 
stones have trembled. Londoners now lift 
their eyes from the streets of death and de 
struction and look again at the dome that 
has meant so much to them; for they know 
they may never see it again. 

Yet St. Paul’s has been destroyed and re 


CHRIST RECRUCIFIED 


Nazi artillery shells damage a church somewhere in France 
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built many times since Roman sentries stood 
on Ludgate Hill. There was a St. Paul’s on 
the same spot hundreds of years before the 
first stones of Westminster Abbey were laid. 
There was an old, old St. Paul’s that 
crashed in dust and ashes in the Great Fire 
of 1666; the masterpiece of today rose from 
its ruins. The end of this St. Paul’s, tragie 
and sickening as it would be, would not 
mean the end of London, There are more 
irreparable disasters than the loss of a doz 
en famous churches, of a hundred treasure 
houses of history. The supreme issue of 
this hour is not whether the shell of Lon- 
don can be preserved; it is whether the liv 
ing spirit of free men and women can be 
saved, a spirit that has been passed on from 
one generation to another for hundreds of 
years, a civilization that lives in the hearts 
and souls of millions in England and across 
the seas. As long as the spirit of London 
remains unconquerable there can be a new 
St. Paul’s. As long as the men and women 
of England can keep the flame alive within 
them there will be hope for a new and better 
world, no matter how much fire and death 
may rain down upon them. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Early in October another time bomb 


flung down from the skies by German 


International News Photos 
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raiders exploded in the precincts of 
Westminster Abbey wrecking a portion 
of its entrance section and shattering 
away the steel protection plates which 
had been placed over rich stained glass 
windows. Much damage was done to 
the windows, especially one not far 
away from the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior. 

Fortunately, the Coronation Chair in 
which King George VI received Ene- 
land’s crown is safe. It was removed 
to a place of comparative security some 
time ago. 

Because this chair is built over the 
Stone of Seone which tradition iden- 
tifies as being the same on which Jacob 
rested his head in Bethel it has been 
carefully cherished for centuries by the 
British. In it every king from Edward 
the Confessor to King George VI has 
been crowned. 


SACRED DUST 


Only Providence protects the sacred 
dust of England’s Kings and Queens, 
her poets and other gat whose tombs 
are within the Abbey. Everything pos- 
sible to protect the tombs has been done. 


Knowing that at any time a bomb may 


scatter the revered remains of kings 
far and wide or reduce them to a com- 
mon pile Britishers are thinking back 
over their history nowadays. 

In addition to Edward the Confessor, 
buried in Westminster Abbey, are Ed- 
ward the First, called ‘‘ Loneshanks’’ 
Henry III, Henry V, Edward IIT, and 
Richard IT. 

An ancient British king is recalled 
at the tomb of King Sebert. It is sup- 
posed to contain also the body of his 
Queen, Ethelgoda. 

In the Henry VII Chapel rest«two 
queens whose tombs across from each 
other bear no sign of their life strug- 
ele. They are Queen Elizabeth of Ene- 
land, and Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Other queens are there, too, Queen 
Marvy of England and Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia; Queen Mary IT and Queen 
, Anne. 

William IIT is buried in the Chapel, 
as are George IIT, Henry VII and the 
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boy King, Edward VI. 

The glory of the Poets’ Corner 
springs, of course, from the fact that 
Geoffrey Chaucer, author of the Can- 
terbury Tales, is buried in that part of 
the South Transept. 

Near by are the graves of John Dry- 
den, known as ‘‘Glorious John’’; Ed- 
mund Spenser, author of ‘‘The Faerie 
Queen,’’ and Ben Jonson, whose epi- 
taph, ‘‘O Rare Ben Jonson,’’ has been 
quoted countless times. 

Below the monument to Chaucer are 
buried, side by side, Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson and Robert Browning. 

The Abbey also shelters the mortal 
remains of Major John Andre, the 
Revolutionary British spy; Charles 
James Fox, William Pitt, Sir Isaae 
Newton, William Wilberforce, Dr. 
Samuel Arnold and Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 

In Westminster Abbey sleeps, too, 
the British Unknown Warrior of the 
World War. 

He is buried beneath a gravestone 
of black Belgian marble brought from 
a quarry near Namur. 

The fury of German bombing has 
not been confined to Cathedrals, how- 
ever. 


CHURCHES HIT 


Several London churches built by 
Sir Christopher Wren and noted for 
their architectural beauty and iconog- 
raphy have suffered in the last month 
through this cause. 

One of the most seriously hurt is St. 
Mary Abechurech. This ancient church 
was burnt in the Great Fire of London 
and rebuilt by Wren in 1686. A trea- 
sure of the Church is a copy of the 
‘*Vinegar Bible,’’ with drawings by 
Thornhill, 

Standing near London Bridge is the 
dignified church of St. Mangus, the 
Martvr. Here nearly all the windows 
and a number of slates are gone and 
a large rent has been made in the ceil- 
ing. Fortunately, the beautiful Wren 
woodwork for which this Church is 
well known, was scarcely touched. 

In a number of Churches the stained 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS INSPECT ONE OF THE DAMAGED CHURCHES 
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windows have been hurt, while 
plain glass near by has escaped un- 
harmed. 

Lambeth Palace, home of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury for centuries, is 
another religious edifice which has felt 
the devastating force of German bombs. 

The Archbishop and his staff have 
been obliged to vacate the Palace and 
set up residence in Canterbury itself. 

Canterbury Cathedral has suffered 
two air raids. Some of its stained elass 
windows were demolished and a section 
of wall torn out. 

Moresighted officials of Canterbury 
Cathedral had taken out its marvellous 
stained glass and hidden it. 

Looking on, from this distance, at 
the threatened destruction of Eng- 
land’s Cathedrals and great Churches 
and at what harm has already been 
wrought one is consoled by the words 
of a poet of old, who wrote: 


olass 


- 


Volunteers 


ON GUARD AT ST. PAUL'S 


climb the famous Whispering Gallery to 
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‘*Men learn of God through Beauty. 
We Builders who 

Hold Beauty in our fingers have the 
key. 

We could create it only as we loved 
enough. 

We chose God as our partner: He chose 
us. 

So was this Cathedral builded stone on 
stone 

Each carved with the beauty of a soul 
and God. 


Wars may come, or raging fires, my 
son 

3ut vet these towers and walls will ever 
stand ; 

For they were built unto Eternity, 

And even if crushed down would rise 
again— 


For eager hands and hearts would 
eatch the vision then 
And build them into Beauty that is 


God.”’ 


yuard this shrine 








In Memory of 
A Peacemaker 


N these days of unbelievable ter- 
ror, of wholesale destruction of 
cities and the subjugation of one 

nation after another by brute foree, it 
is worthy of note that a memorial hav- 
ing as its theme Universal Peace has 
been erected in the great Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in this nation’s 
capital. 

The window is in memory of the 
Honorable Frank Billings Kellogg, dis- 
tinguished lawyer, senator, Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, Secretary 
of State under President Coolidge, 
Judge of the World Court at the 
Hague. His tomb is in the erypt of the 
Cathedral. As co-author of the Kel- 
loge-Briand Peace Pact, designed to 
outlaw war, he received the Nobel 
award. He believed that the ideal of 
universal peace must ultimately come 
to pass. 

Washington Cathedral is still far 
from completion. Of the great nave 
which will some day rise about the 
foundations already laid, one bay of 
the north aisle is partially finished, in- 
cluding one outer nave aisle window. 
This is the space selected for the memo- 
rial to Mr. Kellogg. This entire series 
of windows will have as its general 
theme historical representations of the 
labors and achievements of the Chil- 
dren of Light—the men of vision and 
courage, the world’s pathfinders, who 
dared to project themselves into a new 
and more promising future. Of this 
great company was Frank Billings Kel- 
loge, who devoted his life to the sub- 
lime mission of achieving peace on 


earth. 





Kellogg Window Dedicated 
in Washington Cathedral 


By JOSEPH G. REYNOLDS, JR., DESIGNER 


UNIVERSAL PEACE 

It is therefore wholly appropriate 
that the theme of this window is Uni- 
versal Peace. The theme is set forth by 
four main subjects symbolizing war 
supplanted by peace. Two subjects are 
placed in each of the two panels which 
unite with the smaller tracery openings 
to form the architectural shape of the 
window. 

3eginning at the bottom of the left 
panel, the first of these subjects is Sol- 
diers in Battle Array, a symbol of war. 
The intention here has been to give by 
decorative design the impression of 
modern soldiers on the march. A fallen 





KELLOGG WINDOW 


Bishop Freeman, Mr. Stanley Woodard of the 
State Department and Mrs. Kellogg. 
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soldier is in the foreground, and his 
comrades march over him. To show 
that war has persisted throughout his- 
tory, warriors of the past are repre- 
sented in the background. Clad in 
armor and bearing shields and spears 
they form a contrasting line with the 
eroup of modern fighting men. 

In the upper part of this same panel 
is a decorative suggestion of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact. Obviously, 
stained glass is a medium unsuited to 
portraiture and pictorial realism. 
Therefore emphasis has been put on 
creating a balanced composition to ex- 
press the idea of the signing of the 
document by representatives of the va- 
rious nations. 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


At the bottom of the right panel a 
well-known text from the prophet Mi- 
cah serves as the subject of the me- 
dallion : ‘‘ They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares.’’ (Micah TV :3). War 
is past and the arts of peace flouris’) 
again. The smith hammers a sword on 
the anvil while an attendant holds an 
armful of swords. A plowshare is in- 
dicated behind the anvil. 

The fourth of the main subjects is 
illustrated at the top of this panel. 
It is from Revelation: ‘*The leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.’’ A free interpretation of the 
imagery has been followed. In the 
midst of the Holy City is the throne 
of God and of the Lamb, with seraphim 
on each side. The river of the water 
of life flows from the throne. 

Though man’s history is a record 
of war and bloodshed, there has always 
lived in the heart of mankind a uni- 
versal longing for peace. The Old Tes- 
tament prophet Isaiah answered this 
deep yvearning by his propheey of 
Christ’s Peaceable Kingdom (Isaiah 
X1:1-9). In round-topped compart- 
ments between the medallions are de- 
lineated the animals, domestic and 
wild. As described by Isaiah, thev 
dwell peaceably together. Beginnine 
at the bottom of the left panel and 
reading from left to right these are as 
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follows: 

‘*The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid.”’ 

‘“*And the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together,’’ (in the de- 
sign the calf and the fatling are one) 
‘fand a little child shall lead them.”’ 

‘“*And the cow and bear shall feed. 
Their young ones shall le down to- 
gether.’’ 

‘* And the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp. And the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cocka- 
trices’ den.’’ 

In the heads of the two main panels 
of the window the idea of peace is still 
further developed. At the left, Christ 
as the Good Shepherd is shown between 
a lion and an ox in reference to Isaiah’s 
words: ‘‘They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain.’’ (Peace 
and comity between the animals.) At 
the right, Christ holds an open book 
and behind Him are suggested the wa- 
ters covering the sea. (‘‘The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.’’) 


SIX SPIRITS 

Isaiah states that ‘‘the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him.’’ In the 
six foils at the tops of the panels are 
the six spirits which he enumerates sur- 
rounding the head of Christ: Wisdom 
(Sapientia), Understanding (Jntellec- 
tus), Counsel (Consilium), Might (For- 
titudo), Knowledge (Scientia) and 
Kear (Timor). 

Completing the composition, the 
Holy Spirit (SPIRITUS SANCTUS) 
is in the center of the quatrefoil in 
the tracery openings. From Him de- 
scend the rays of Pentecost. In the 
other tracery pieces the sun, moon and 
stars of the firmament are emblematic 
of celestial harmony. 

The designers and makers of this 
window are Messrs. Reynolds, Francis 
and Rohnstock, of Boston. The same 
eroup of artists designed and made the 
Daniel window in the Statesmen’s bay 
and the Florence Nightingale window, 
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DEDICATED TO UNIVERSAL PEACE 
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both in the north transept. In aceord- 
ance with the Manual prepared by 
Washington Cathedral for the guidance 
of the artists in stained glass, the pri- 
mary colors of red, blue and yellow are 
featured in the design. Though much 
interesting detail is incorporated, unity 
as well as definiteness and clarity have 
been stressed. The smallest details are 
legible when one stands close to the 
window. At a distance, the precious 
jewelled quality of the colors in the 
vlass form an intricate and balanced 
pattern. 

This is a literal description of the de- 
sign. But there is a deeper symbolic 
interpretation which gives the window 
greater significance. It has been stated 
that the United States of America is 
an experiment in government whereby 
the clashing aims of the forty-eight 
states are harmonized and unified. The 
artists have sought by harmonies of 
color to symbolize those harmonies of 
ideas, of aim, of spirit which alone 
bring peace. All the various tones and 
colors which make up the window may 
be taken to symbolize the states which 
make up the Union. This Union, of 
which the Cathedral is a visible sign 
and symbol, shows a torn world the 
way to end war, to achieve the peace 
the Father sought and the harmony 
taught by Christ. The window re- 
states: ‘‘I am the light of the world,’’ 
for out of the seven basie colors light 
emerges. The illustrious statesman 
here memorialized thus becomes a ere- 
ator of harmony—one of the ‘‘ Children 
of Light.’’ 

The Bishop of Washington has said 
that the life of Frank Billings Kel- 
loge was wholly consecrated to the 
cause of peace on earth. May this win- 
dow stand through the vears as an in- 


LIVERPOOL DEDICATION 

The newly completed new portion of 
Liverpool Cathedral was dedicated re- 
cently at the first service to be held in 
that section of the building. The Dean, 
the Very Reverend F. W. Dwelly, con- 
ducted the service and the speaker was 
Bishop David of Liverpool. 
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spiration to others to labor for the at- 
tainment of universal peace. 
The inseription carved under the 
window reads as follows: 
In Grateful Memory of 
FRANK Biuuines Keuioae, LL.D. 
1857-1937 
Senator of the United States from 
Minnesota 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James 
Secretary of State 
A Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice 
Author of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact 
In Fidelity to American Ideals he 
served his nation with conspicuous 
ability and sought equality and 
peace among the nations of the 
world. 
His body rests in this Cathedral. 


Joint 


‘*Many of us come here,’’ exclaimed 
Bishop David, ‘‘drawn by the beauty 
of the building, of the services, of the 
We have found here that 
of the spirit which all 


music. 
satisfaction 


beauty always brings. But we have 
found more than that. We have found 


also the comfort of God.’’ 
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The Cathedral 


of Lausanne 


GROUP of buildings, time-worn 
and grey, surmounts Lausanne 
like a stately crown, clustering 

around the ancient Episcopal Palace; 
but the finest gem of this citadel is as- 
suredly the glorious Gothie Cathedral, 
whose fortunes are closely allied with 
those of the city lying at its feet. 
The history of Notre Dame of Lau- 
sanne extends far back into the pre- 
vious millenium; remains of a_bap- 
tistry have actually been excavated 
near the present choir. On the other 
hand, no traces are found of the Ro- 
manesque Cathedral which was built on 
the same site as the present edifice. 
The latter was commenced about 1175, 
probably by Bishop Landry de Durnes. 
When we consider the speed with 
which the largest buildings are often 
completed in these times of hurry and 
bustle, it is a matter for astonishment 
how long this work was under con- 
struction. Periods of indefatigable en- 
ergy and vigorous toil alternated with 
others of weariness and discourage- 
ment, whilst twice at the commence- 
ment of the 13th Century the structure 
was visited by fire. Eventually all dif- 
ficulties were overcome and on the 19th 
October, 1275, namely, almost 100 years 
after the building was begun, Lau- 
sanne celebrated one of the most splen- 
did days in its history. Pope Gregory 
X solemnly consecrated the practically 
completed edifice, surrounded by an il- 
lustrious company, which included the 
Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg, seven 
cardinals, seventeen bishops and other 
high spiritual and temporal dignitaries. 


MEDIEVAL BEAUTY 


And the completion of this work was 
quite worthy of such a brilliant and 
solemn celebration; for even in these 
days, no one entering the lofty vaulted 





Thirteenth Century Swiss 
Church of Notre Dame 


By DR. S. GUYER 


Dr. of Philosophy S. 
Guyer is an Art His- 
torian, and has become 
famous for his research 
work in the field of early 
Christian architecture. 
He is the author of sev- 
eral books pertaining to 
this field. In recent 
years Dr. S. Guyer has 
been active in behalf of 
Swiss monuments of art. 


spaces of Lausanne Cathedral can re- 
frain from being deeply impressed. Al- 
though here and there certain inequali- 
ties, due to the long period of construe- 
tion, may be observed, for instance, in 
the variously fashioned pillars of the 





THE AMBULATORY OF LAUSANNE 
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nave, the whole effect is imposing and 
harmonious. In these lofty spaces, il- 
lumined by shafts of light, one is con- 
scious of an exalted inspiration which 
characterizes this edifice as the finest 
medieval creation of Switzerland. 

The style of the Cathedral of Lau- 
sanne inelines to the perpendicular 
Gothic. It clearly expresses a certain 
peculiar conservatism of its own, which 
it shares with other neighboring 
churches of Burgundy, such as the ea- 
thedral of Langres and Notre Dame of 
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“THE GRAND PORTAIL" 


Dijon. But it is a peculiarity which 
breathes vigorous apperception and sig- 
nificant dignity; a singularity which 
cannot quite decide to speak the same 
world language as that of the French 
perpendicular Gothie, which at that 
time had developed a somewhat inter- 
national character. It only borrows 
from the northern French Gothie what 
it considers of advantage, and in other 
respects speaks its own dialect, which 
indicates the influence of the native soil 
on arehitecture in these districts. 
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WATER COLOR PAINTING OF LAUSANNE 
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And then, when we leave the interior 
and contemplate the exterior edifice, we 
observe the same characterization. 
Here, the latter is not broken up, as 
is usual in the perpendicular Gothic, 
into an elaborate tracery of piers and 
flving buttress; but the masonry never- 
theless gives tongue to its broad speech 
and above all, the entire profile is of 
more ponderous character. As in the 
Romanesque period, the edifice is 
crowned by lofty towers, of which two 
were projected on the right and left 
of the western facade, whilst two oth- 
ers rise east of the transept and a large 
central spire dominates the quartette. 
Of these towers the northern facade 
tower was never completed. Can this be 
a matter of regret? We hardly think so, 
taking into consideration the develop- 
ments during the course of centuries 
and as matters are today. Much rather 
do we feel that the people of Lausanne 
were well advised when unlike other 
towns in these times, they resisted the 
temptation of redressing the omission. 
For the result would have been that we 
should only have aequired an academic 
architectural pile, whereas the profile 
of these hoary towers recalls to us not 
only the periods of brilliant effort and 
high self-reliance, but also those of de- 
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jection and trial. And this is what 
makes us so akin with this glorious edi- 
fice, that makes such an appeal to our 
innermost hearts. 


MANY RELICS 


Lausanne Cathedral has _ preserved 
many relics of value from the period 
of its ancient endowment. Wonderful 
is the rose-window with its refraction 
of light in the rich colors of the old 
glass paintings, also the Apostles’ 
Porch with its early Gothie statues on 
the pillars (now replaced by replicas) 
and the relief of the sepulture and res- 
urrection of Mary in the lunette of the 
porchway. The elaborately decorated 
west porch is more recent, and is cer- 
tainly only a restoration of the work 
executed at the commencement of the 
16th Century, with a good many mod- 
ern additions. Inside the Cathedral are 
several tombs dating from various pe- 
riods, the remains of the oldest choir 
stalls in Switzerland (of the early 
Gothie period) and particularly elab- 
orate choir stalls of late Gothic times. 

Lausanne Cathedral contains some of 
the most glorious treasures of ancient 
art and architecture, and any visitor 
will forever cherish the memory of its 
uplifting beauty after he has once 
feasted his eves upon it. 


LET’S CALL IT CHRISTMAS 


Vick Knight protests : 


Never do I see the letter X substituted for Christ’s name in the word 


Christmas without flinching a little. 


[’d like to start a movement to bar this 


abbreviation from our language. X is the algebraic symbol for an unknown 


quantity. 


Legend has it that the usage began with printers, among whose symbols 


X most closely resembles the Cross. 


It’s easy to understand in this age of 


haste and headlines how such a short cut came into general use. But I don’t 
believe there’s anyone in America who can’t find time and space for proper 


reverence to the Name of our Lord. 


Let’s call it ‘‘ Christmas. 


We agree with Mr. Knight in preferring ‘‘Christmas.’’ But actually there is 
no legend involved and printers were not responsible for ‘‘Xmas,’’ which was 
first used in 1551. The New Testament came to us in Greek. The Greek word 


for Christ is **Christos’’ (Xpurrds), ‘6 X”’ 


in the Greek alphabet being equivalent 


to our ‘‘Ch.’’ Early scholars frequently used the forms Xt for Christ, Xtian for 
Christian and Xmas for Christmas.—The Editors. 


Reprinted with permission from The Reader’s Digest, November, 1940. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF "THE GRAND PORTAIL" 


Note the ancient cobblestone pavement. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION WINDOW 
The Virgin, the Angel Gabriel and Hanna 


J 








Annunciation Window 
Described by Designer 


The Crowning Accent 


to Architecture 


ROM the moment [ first entered 

the Cathedral of Santa Maria de 

Regis at Leon, Spain, in 1936, I 
felt that in no other Cathedral [ had 
ever visited was the color ensemble of 
stained glass so intensely joyous, trans- 
lucent, and beautiful, and I was thank- 
ful that I had made the journey to 
Leon at the suggestion of Mr. Sheldon 
and the Fine Arts Committee of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

Upon seeing and studying this re- 
markable blaze of colored light my 
thoughts naturally turned to the great 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul 
slowly but surely taking form on Mount 
Saint Alban, in Washington, and I 
hoped for the day when I might be 
commissioned to design and make a 
window for that Cathedral. 

After a lapse of several years the 
opportunity came to me, for which | 
am deeply grateful, and I entered upon 
this important work with great enthu- 
siasm and with the hope that I eould 
recreate so:re of the Jovousness of color 
which makes Leon one of the world’s 
richest treasure houses of jewelled 


glass. 
SIMPLE DESIGN 


At the outset there were many im- 
portant factors to be considered. It 
required careful study of the architee- 
tural fenestration, the lighting econdi- 
tions, and the windows already in- 
stalled. The three windows on _ the 
north side, now filled with stained glass, 
contain figures not sufficiently heroie to 
be clearly defined as one looks up at 
them in their high location in the clere- 
story. Furthermore, the inconography 
is rather crowded and it was generally 
agreed that simplification of iconog- 
raphy and design would be advisable 
and would insure greater clarity and 


By WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM 


definition. Also, I had to consider that 
this window was to be the first one in- 
stalled on the south side of the choir 
and would have to stand sunlight with- 
out glaring, always a difficult task for a 
stained glass craftsman. At the same 
time it would in fact set a new key 
for the remaining choir and apse win- 
dows. 

The iconography planned for the 
choir clerestory windows designated 
that this window, being the first one 
nearest the transept crossing, would 
contain the Annunciation as its theme. 
A problem was at once presented. How 
could the Annuneiation, calling for but 
two figures, Mary and Saint Gabriel, 
be designed in a three-lancet window? 
After careful study this difficulty was 
overcome by adding the figure of Han- 
na as a symbol to prefigure the com- 
ing of Christ. 

The completed window was recently 
installed in its permanent setting and 
is first and foremost a pattern of col- 
ored light in which rich and brilliant 
blues, rubies, and yellows are tempered 
and controlled by secondary colors used 
in secondary areas of the design. 

ANGEL GABRIEL 

In the center lancet the Angel Ga- 
briel is silhouetted against a ruby back- 
ground which glows like living coals 
of fire; Gabriel stands upon a symbolie 
cloud and is placed on a higher eleva- 
tion than the Virgin and Hanna as an 
indication that Gabriel represents a 
heavenly body. He is clothed in rai- 
ment of glistening vellows, soft whites, 
and pale blue-greens with wings of a 
limpid heavenly blue. The Angel is 
graceful and beautiful in drawing, de- 
sign, and coloring. His right hand is 
in the attitude of blessing and his left 
hand clasps the conventionalized lily, 
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symbol of the Virgin. 

Appropriate symbolism is introduced 
above and the Angel Gabriel. 
Between two small angels at the top 
is the Dove, symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
and at the base of the lancet the open 
Bible, signifying Prayer, convention- 
alized lilies, and two blue shields bear- 
ing the words ‘‘Chi Rho,’’ meaning 
Christ and ‘‘THS,’’ meaning Jesus. 

In the left lancet the Virgin is stand- 
ing with arms folded, looking up at 
Gabriel, who announces the glad tid- 
ings. She is deeply devotional and dig- 
nified in character and expresses love, 
hope, and joy. Her head, covered with 
a white mantle, is surrounded by a pure 
and brilliant ruby halo, and her gar- 
ments of whites, purple-brown, and 
light blue form a lovely color pattern 
against a background of azure blue. 


below 


HANNA 


In the right lancet Hanna is stand- 
ing in an attitude of thankfulness and 


joy for she had asked God to give her 
a son whom named Samuel. In 
color pattern, rhythm, and design, the 
figure of Hanna is in perfect harmony 
with the figure of the Virgin. Above 
these two figures are groups of multi- 
colored angels playing musical instru- 
ments in praise. They symbolize the 
Heavenly Host. 

In the tracery which echoes the col- 
ors used in the three lancets, the Hand 
surrounded by a cruciform Halo, sym- 
bol of God the Father, is combined 
with cherubims with wings of ruby 
and azure. 

The window bears the inscription: 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND 
LOVING MEMORY OF MARY PAR- 
SONS AND ROLAND D. PARSONS, 
completing a symphonic color compo- 
sition which recalls the radiant and 
jewelled windows of Leon, Chartres, 
and La Mans and gives Glory to God 
through a material which is the crown- 
ing accent to architecture. 
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Outside, the vast Cathedral rears its dream 
Hewn out of beauty, founded on faith and sto 
he little angels guard the Bishop's tomb: 
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The Schools of 


Mount Saint Alban 


ASHINGTON Cathedral con- 

notes to most of its lovers and 

its friends the sacred stone 
temple on Mount Saint Alban. Yet it 
is not mere architecture. It is also a 
home for children and young people— 
in round numbers, some six hundred of 
them. These are the boys and girls in 
the three schools of the Cathedral Close 
—St. Albans School for Boys, the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls, and 
Beauvoir, a new school, separately es- 
tablished last vear, for children of nur- 
sery age and up through the first three 
grades. For all of these Washington 
Cathedral is, in a sense, alma mater. 
They play within sight of its towers; 
they worship in its chapels; they are 
taught, in part at least, by members 
of Cathedral clergy staff; they sing the 
Cathedral services. They are the Ca- 
thedral’s living memorials. Unlike the 
tourist clientele who catch but a pass- 
ing glimpse of the Cathedral’s hallowed 
meaning, these boys and girls linger 
within its influence and become, uncon- 
sciously though it may be, part of its 
unseen fabric. 


TOO LITTLE KNOWN 


These Schools of Mount Saint Alban 
are too little known. Those of us who 
love them, and work in them, eatch 
visions sometimes of what these schools 
might become in the long history which 
the Cathedral has before it. Has the 
Cathedral, indeed a higher mission to 
perform, among its varied vocations as 
a witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
than precisely this its ministry to the 
voung? Gifts of stone to the Cathe- 


dral’s outward fabrie are glorious in 
their promise through the years to 
come. Gifts which ean be translated 








Education a Major Concern 
of Cathedral Foundation 


By DR. T. O. WEDEL, CANON CHANCELLOR 


into the lives of those within its walls 
are, or should be, equally glorious. 

Nor is the educational ministry of 
the Cathedral Foundation limited to 
the three schools for boys and girls. 
A fourth institution stands within the 
bounds of the Cathedral Close which, 
in some ways, transeends them all in 
the extent of its influence—the College 
of Preachers. A visitor to the Cathe- 
dral grounds at the Woodley Road en- 
trance can not fail to see its tower and 
its spread of Gothie walls. <A fuller 
description of its work is given below. 
Here it suffices to say that as the three 
schools described earlier constitute the 
Cathedral’s ministry to the young, the 
College of Preachers constitutes a na- 
tion-wide educational ministry to the 
elergy of the Episcopal Church. It is 
a unique: post-graduate institute. Some 
300 of the clergy of America pass 
through its disciplines every year. Al- 
most every parish in the country has 
felt its influence. If the title National 
Cathedral seems at times to be merely a 
title of hope or of slightly boastful 
dreaming, the College of Preachers is 
turning this phrase into something of a 
reality. Representatives of all geo- 
graphical sections of the Chureh, of all 
types of churchmanship, of all semi- 
nary backgrounds mingle and become a 
fellowship in study and worship. Grate- 
ful memories of the Cathedral, in turn, 
are carried to the far corners of the 
land. 

These schools, including the College 
of Preachers, are still in their infaney. 
One of them has, indeed, just been born. 
They are changing with the times. 
Those who are shepherds of flocks with- 
in their walls bespeak for them your 
prayers and your interest. 
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St. Albans 


By CANON ALBERT LUCAS, HEADMASTER 


T. ALBANS School was founded 


in 1907 as The National Cathedral 

School for It is primarily 
a college preparatory school, but it ean- 
not be held that our objective is ‘‘to get 
boys into college,’’ but to give them 
such a substantial background that our 
graduates will earn a reputation for in- 
telligenece and good citizenship during 
their undergraduate vears. The record 
of our graduates throughout the past 
decade in forty-one colleges and univer- 
sities, including the two Service Acad- 
emies, will attest to the success or fail- 
ure of our undertaking. It is to be 
noted that more of our graduates at- 
tend Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, and 
Harvard than any other institution of 
higher learning. We have 400 alumni 
and of these 98% have attended col- 


s0VS. 


lege. Edueationally speaking, St. Al- 
bans is conservative. We hold to a 


course of instruction generally followed 
by the New England tradition. 


NINE YEAR SPREAD 
St. Albans’ course of study covers 


nine years. From the Fourth Grade 
through the Eighth Grade the instruc- 


tion is given in the Lower Sehool, and 
in the Upper School it is conducted in 
the Lane-Johnston Building and in the 
Activities Building. Our entire enroll- 
ment is limited to 275 students, and we 
are taught by a faculty of 28 men, not 
including part time instructors. The 
boarding department can accommodate 
36 students. 

The school day begins with the salute 
to the Flag, followed by a short service 
in the Little Sanetuarvy—the School’s 
Chapel. As a Church School, Chapel 
must be the foundation stone upon 
which we are established. Here the en- 
tire school is assembled and here we 
take our stand. 

St. Albans’ recreational program in- 
cludes seasonal sports, publications, a 
glee club, and other activities in keep- 
ing with the precedent of the estab- 
lished preparatory schools. 

The School Forum, to study National 
issues, is unique, and in keeping with 
the opportunities afforded by our loea- 
tion in the Nation’s capital. 

The pinnacles of the Cathedral rise 
above St. Albans in perpetual benedic- 
tion. 


Beauvoir Elementary School 


By ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


OULD that every reader of 
this paragraph might glimpse 
the joyous living at Beauvoir, 


the National Cathedral Elementary 
School. This pervading atmosphere is 


due to the sense of glorious opportunity 
that fills young and old alike. The staff 
is aware of supreme achievement in 
working with young children within 
the confines of the Cathedral Close. 
The environment of the school is an 
ideal one in which to teach boys and 
girls how to live. The beautiful, spa- 
cious, sunny rooms of Canon Russell’s 
formner home and of the separate Nur- 
sery School building promote gracious 


living. Thirteen acres of lovely wood- 
land, garden and playfields give a sense 
of freedom and peace, and opportunity 
for recreation. 

Academie standards are maintained 
at a very high level that the children 
may learn the joy of work well done. 
Many opportunities for experiencing 
satisfaction in creative activity are of- 
fered the pupils. Daily singing pe- 


riods in a particularly delightful musie 
room afford endless pleasure. Each day 
is thoughtfully planned to maintain the 
proper balance in work, play, rest. 
Important in the life of Beauvoir are 
the frequent services in the Children’s 








Chapel which inspire in the children 
a feeling of unity with the Cathedral 
and a sense of responsibility in living 
up to the words of their school prayer, 
‘We shall try to be such children as 
Jesus was.”’ 
But more vital perhaps than any of 
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these considerations in giving Beauvoir 
its individual character is the fact that 
the teachers are animated with a vision, 

a glowing determination to send 
forth each year a group of young chil- 
dren better equipped to lead useful, 
happy lives. 


The College of Preachers 


BY THE VERY REVEREND NOBLE C. POWELL, D.D., WARDEN 


LTHOUGH the work outlined in 
the preceding articles, having to 
do with the educational oppor- 

tunities on Mount Saint Alban, is very 
different from that done in the College 
of Preachers, vet it is altogether fitting 
that as one of the educational founda- 
tions on the Close, a word should be 
said about the College of Preachers. 

A munificent gift from Mr. Alexan- 
der Smith Cochran made possible the 
erection of the building, and a subse- 
quent gift for endowment has made 
possible the creation of an institution 
unique in the Chureh. The College of 
Preachers is for the post-ordination 
training of the clergy of the Episcopal 
Chureh. The idea of some such insti- 
tution goes back to the first Bishop of 
Washington, the Right Reverend 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., who gath- 
ered about himself a small group of 
clergy to whose post-ordination train- 
ing he devoted considerable time and 
attention. For many reasons, it was 
possible to continue for only a few 
years the plan which Bishop Satterlee 
had begun, and many years passed be- 
fore the idea was re-born under the 
hand of the present Bishop of Wash- 
ington, the Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D.D. 3ishop Freeman 
brought to the work of fashioning the 
principles and life of the College of 
Preachers, a wide and deep interest in 
the development of the preaching office 
in the Church. His fostering care as- 
sured at the very beginning the success 
of the project. He, together with the 
late Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., former Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania and first Warden of the Col- 


lege, fashioned the gift made by Mr. 
Cochran into an instrument of surpass- 
ing worth to the whole Church. 


FROM ALL STATES 

Week by week, clergy from all over 
the land visit the College, where, under 
competent leadership, they participate 
in conferences dealing with sermon con- 
struction, Christian doctrine and such 
other subjects as are pertinent to the 
work of the preaching ministry. In ad- 
dition to the work done in the short 
conferences, opportunity for more in- 
tensive work is given to men of marked 
ability. The College session is divided 
into three terms, and during each, three 
men are invited to withdraw from ac- 
tive parochial life, come to the College, 
and devote themselves entirely to some 
one subject which is pertinent to their 
work. Washington provides most ex- 
cellent library facilities, and the Col- 
lege is fortunate to have as Director of 
Studies, the Reverend Theodore 0. 
Wedel, Ph.D., a man unusually well 
qualified to guide the clergy who avail 
themselves of his services in their study 
and research. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


In the short span of its life, the Col- 
lege has been privileged to weleome to 
its courses more than half of the clergy 
in active parochial work in the Church 
in the United States. One of the most 


interesting and important branches of 
the work of the institution is that done 
by the circulating library. This library 
is available to all those who have at- 
tended the College, and at the present 
time, more than 1,700 men are receiv- 
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ing each month, one or more volumes 
from the library. In this way, through 
the ministry of books, the College is do- 
ing its work not only within the con- 
fines of the college building, but in 
every part of the country. The phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of 
users of the library in the last year and 
the steady increase in the present ses- 
sion, would indicate that through the 
library the College is not only filling a 
real need, but doing a worthwhile work. 

Growing out of the periods of study, 


fellowship and worship together, many 
of those who have attended the College 
of Preachers have banded themselves 
together in a group known as ‘‘ Asso- 
ciates of the College of Preachers.’’ 
The members of this group are observ- 
ing two rules of life formulated by 
Bishop Rhinelander. One has to do 
with the devotional life, by prescribing 
a half-hour daily of prayer and medita- 
tion, and the other with study, by pre- 
scribing six hours each week for non- 
utilitarian reading. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


By MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 


HE gray stone building on the 

northwest corner of the Cathedral 

Close is the main home of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School. The gift of 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, it antedates by 
several years all the other structures. 
Thus early in his plans did Bishop Sat- 
terlee give emphasis to the importance 
of education in his thought for the 
Cathedral enterprise. Perhaps, too, he 
recognized that the early vears of child- 
hood are spent largely under the super- 
vision of mothers, and for this reason 
he gave no second place to the training 
of the future mothers. 

For forty years young women have 
come from many places in this country 
and from abroad. Today about thirty 
states and eight foreign countries are 
represented in the student body. Are 
there not possibilities in such a group 
to further true national unity and to 
take also the first steps in that larger 
international understanding which is so 
truly Christian in concept ? 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 

Academically the School has always 
held, and still holds, high standards for 
its students. It puts emphasis upon in- 
dividual growth and thus tries to do 
away with the competition for high 
marks which is so easy for some types 
of mind. It tries to get from each stu- 
dent the best she has to give. It believes 
that the world needs many talents, and 


for this reason the course of study has 
some flexibility, once essential skills are 
made a sure foundation. It believes 
that patience and confidence play a real 
part in the learning process. 

The Arts, music, dramatie art and 
the fine arts, hold an important and 
honorable place, not primarily to pro- 
duce more artists, but to open the en- 
joyment of those great fields to young 
people. Is not the essence of dramatic 
art the ability to put one’s self quickly 
in the other person’s place, and is this 
not the firm basis of true understand- 
ing and tolerance? 

In college and university world the 
National Cathedral School is repre- 
sented today in some thirty institutions 
by about seventy students. Many of 
these girls are honor students and are 
holding important class and college of- 
fices in their respective institutions. 

The National Cathedral School has 
always been more than just a school to 
its many students. The larger life of 
the Close and the chance to know inter- 
esting personalities who constantly 
come to the hill, stand out in the mem- 
ories of alumnae. Friday morning 
service in the Bethlehem Chapel or 
Great Choir gives a touch of beauty to 
the regular weekly services. 


NEW POST COURSE 


An unusual feature of the School is 
the post-graduate vear for which a spe- 











cial diploma is granted. This year is 
eagerly anticipated by many of our 
own students and is proving also a stim- 
ulating experience to graduates of high 
schools. 

The School has reached that period 
in its history where daughters of earlier 
eraduates are coming in increasing 
numbers each year. This fall there are 
twenty-two in the student group. 

As we look to the future there are 
several needs. First—the enlargement 
of the scholarship fund on which a be- 
ginning has been made. As in all schools 
and colleges, this is to make possible a 


Bookshelf 


A Foreworp spy Hugo WALPOLE—from 
‘‘The Cathedrals of England,’’ by 
Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London, 7s. 6d. 


[ have lived nearly all my life in 
Cathedral towns—Truro, Canterbury, 
Durham, Edinburgh. I shall never be 
free of them now in body, mind or 
spirit. 

I do not imply by this that I wish to 
be, for they have been to me, perhaps, 
the truest and most friendly influences 
that I have had. What I mean is that, 
when you feel because of early cireum- 
stances and later inclinations some- 
thing strongly and powerfully in your 
system, it is difficult to realize how 
that ‘‘something’’ appears to people 
who have never been intimate with it. 
Do the English Cathedrals now, in this 
year of grace 1934, mean anything in 
the general life of England? 

Many people would, I fancy, answer 
in the negative. Who visits them? <A 
small group of residents, inquiring 
tourists, a few lovers of beauty. Is 
the life inside the English Cathedrals 
today vital and inspiring? In some 
eases people will tell you ‘‘yes,”’ in 
some ‘‘no.’’ Only the other day I heard 
someone call them ‘‘dead palaces of a 
forgotten King.’’ 

The wonderful fact concerning them 
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selection of students of a high calibre 
who could not come without such help. 
Is there any finer way for the Cathedral 
to serve the country than this? 

In the not too far distant future a 
new school plant must arise to be used 
for future granddaughters. The rapid 
growth of the city without the grounds 
and of buildings within the Close is 
pressing upon the present site. Already 
the Beauvoir property has been set 
aside in plans for the Close for a new 
National Cathedral School. Gifts and 
means to make this possible will surely 
come, once the need is sufficiently un- 
derstood. 


concerning Canterbury and Wells, 
Winchester and York, Durham and 
Ely—is that they have the power of 
infinite patience. They have been dedi- 
cated to something greater and more 
permanent than temporary fashions in 
creed or anti-creed. They are aware 
that both truth and beauty are their 


foundations—and so they can wait for- 
ever, 
As I look through the wonderful 


photographs of this beautiful book, as 
[ read of the patience, industry, pas- 
sion for beauty, personal worship, 
harsh discipline that have gone to the 
raising of the towers, the placing of 
the pillars, the purples and deep 
greens and frozen white of the window 
glass, I feel a deep and poignant grati- 
tude. The gratitude may be in some 
sense personal; that power and that 
art have been such wonders to my 
personal experience; but I think it is 
also a wider and more general emo- 
tion. 

It is for England and the world a 
piece of marvellous good fortune that 
men once cared to discipline themselves 
to such a great art. These beautiful 
places were built, for the most part, 
without thought of self and in wor- 
ship of God. They were built with 
men’s hands. One small psaltery, for 
example, in Exeter Cathedral is a 


elowing miracle of one man’s patience 
and love of God. . . 








The Flowers 
of Winter 





Historic Herbs i: 
Bible and Shakespeare 


Plots on Mount Saint Alban 


By ELISABETH POE 


WINTER SAVORY ON COTTAGE HERB GARDEN WALL 


ORTIANDER, one of the ineredi- 
ents of the manna which fell 
from the heavens to feed the 
starving Israelites; Cummin and mint, 


part of the tithe paid in the days of 


Jesus, and other herbs which inspired 
the mighty pen of the Bard of Avon 
flourish nowadays in the Cottage Herb 
Garden at Washington Cathedral. 

Historie herbs feature the Bible Plot 
and the Shakespeare Plot in the Herb 
Garden. They are the source of un- 
ending interest and pleasure to the 
thousands of pilgrims visiting Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

Each herb in the Bible Plot is there 


because it has been mentioned in the 
Old or New Testaments. In one of his 
plays or poems, Shakespeare has writ- 
ten of each herb and flower in the Ca- 
thedral’s Shakespeare Plot. 

The Bible Plot gives us a hint of 
the great antiquity of herbs and the 
part they played in the early history 
of mankind. It is surprising to learn 
that a number of these ‘‘Biblical’’ 
herbs, as it were, are in common use 
today serving mankind in the 20th cen- 
tury as they did in the ages before 
the coming of Christ. 

This reaffirms the statement of 
Henry Beston, the great American 











herbarist, author of ‘‘Ilerbs and the 
Earth,’’ who wrote in it: ‘‘ A garden of 
herbs need be no larger than the shadow 
of a bush, yet within it, as in no other, 
a mood of the earth approaches and 
encounters the spirit of man. Beneath 
these ancestral leaves, these immemorial 
attendants of man, these servants of 
his magie and healers of his pain, the 
earth underfoot is the earth of poetry 
and the human spirit; in this small 
sun and shade flourishes a whole tra- 
dition of mankind. This flower is Ath- 
ens; this tendril Rome; a monk of the 
Dark Ages tended this green against 
the wall; with this scented leaf were 
kines weleomed in the morning of the 
world. Lovely and timeless, rooted at 
onee in gardens and in life, the great 
herbs come to the gardener’s hand our 
most noble heritage of green.”’ 

A stroll through the little Bible Plot 
reveals much of the drama to be found 
in that Book of Books. Here is 
‘** Anise,’’ of which Christ spoke in St. 
Matthew, 23:2: ‘**Woe unto you, 
seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ve pay tithe of mint and anise and eum- 
min and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, merey 
and faith’’. .; again we meet cori- 
ander, with its strange dual leaf, of 
which it is written in Exodus 16:31: 
‘*And the house of Israel called the 
name thereof manna; and it was like 
coriander seed, white; and the taste of 
it was like wafers made with honey.’’ 

As one gazes down on a beautiful lily 
in the Plot these words of Christ come 
again: ‘‘And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.”’ 

And there is Myrrh, one of the gifts 
brought by the Wise Men to the In- 
fant child. St. Matthew 2:11 attests 
this facet : ‘‘ They presented to him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE PLOT 


On the 23rd of April, 1937, the 373rd 
anniversary of the birth of William 
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Shakespeare, there was planted in the 


Cottage Herb Garden at Washington 
Cathedral a collection of herbs and 


plants, all of which had been mentioned 
in the plays and the poems of the poet. 

Since that day the Plot has been vis- 
ited by thousands of persons. The 
herbs and plants in the Shakespeare 
Plot are arranged in four beds with 
each plant or herb bearing its name 
label. An attraetive sign board gives 
the entire list of plant life within the 
enclosure. 

Hard by the dipping pool in the 
Cottage Herb Garden one may see the 
herbs and plants whose ancestors must 
have delighted Shakespeare’s eyes and 
so impressed themselves upon his mind 
that he wove them into the imagery 
of his wonderful writings. 

William Shakespeare was possessed 
of the true love of flowers and gar- 
dens. He was familiar with the herb 
lore available in his day. More herbs 
are mentioned in his plays than in the 
works of any contemporary writer. 

Shakespeare must have wandered 
through many a knot garden of herbs 
and delicately scented flowers, stopping 
to catch an elusive fragrance from an 
herb leaf here or there to draw in the 
breath of a scented rose. To the end of 
his life he remembered the humble 
creatures of earth, sea and air who had 
been the companions of his boyhood. 

The Bard of Avon once called herbs 
‘*The flowers of winter.’’ There is an 
herb garden in Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford-on-Avon just as there must 
have been when Ann Hathaway 
planted herbs and used them in her 
household for flavor, for fragrance 
and for healing. 

What bits of Shakespearean wit, 
philosophy and wisdom are recalled by 
the verv names of the herbs and flow- 
ers in the little Plot. For instance, that 
green clump of lowly camomile! 
Through the centuries comes the voice 
of Falstaff: ‘‘The camomile, the more 
it is trodden on, the faster it grows; 
vet youth, the more it is wasted, the 
sooner it wears.”’ 

A glimpse of rosemary echoes the 
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mad Ophelia with her tiny bouquet of 
herbs: ‘‘There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance, pray you, love, remem- 
ber !”’ 

Here’s a buttercup or cuekoo bud. 
Remember what the great Will wrote 
of it in ‘‘Love’s Labour Lost,’’ Aet 5, 
Seene 2. 

‘*When daisies pied and violets blue 

And lady-smoceks all silver-white, 
And Cuckoo-buds of vellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight.”’ 


Other herbs in the Shakespeare plot 
inelude: Burnet, Balm, Aconite, Cara- 
way, Fennel, Ilyssop, Ivy, Lavender, 
Savory, Sweet Marjoram, Mandrake, 
Mint, Mustard, Parsley, Pepper, Saf- 
fron, Thyme, and Wormwood. 

Visitors are weleome at the Cottage 
Herb Garden on the Close of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, a ‘*‘ House of Prayer for 
all People in the Capital of the Na- 
tion.’’ The director of the Garden, 
Mrs. Brent Drane, and her group of 
Garden Aides, are happy to display the 
Bible and Shakespeare Plots to all who 
come. 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 

With the approach of the holiday 
season the two shops on the Cathedral 
Close are attracting the interest of 
many Washingtonians and students 
from the Cathedral Schools. An un- 
usual selection of gifts are available at 
both the Curator’s Office and The Cot- 
tage Herb Shop. All revenues from 
both shops go to the maintenance of 
the work of the Cathedral as well as to 
the various charities supplying items 
offered for sale. 

Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Dakota are represented this 
vear in the Hearth 
brooms, corn husk dolls and decorated 
sugar come from the Berea College In- 
dustries while other corn husk dolls and 
many types of baskets come from The 
Allanstand Cottage Industries of North 
Carolina. From the Virginia moun- 


articles on sale. 


tains come dolls made of hickory nuts 
Crow 


and walnuts. Indians of the 











INSIDE THE COTTAGE HERB SHOP 


Mrs. Raymond L. Wolven, one of the 
Aides, arranges a display. 
herbs 


Garden 
Note the bunches of 
uspended from the ceiling for drying. 
Creek Mission in North Dakota supply 
bead work purses, wrist bands and 
head bands in many interesting Indian 
designs. 

Always in demand is the attractive 
and wide variety of Cathedral stained 
made by the makers of the glass 
used in the windows of the Cathedral. 
Bowls, vases, dishes and other items in 
many colors are displayed. 


glass 


DEAN WINS PRIZE 

The Very Reverend John Warren 
Day, Dean of Grace Cathedral, To- 
peka, Kansas, won a nation-wide con- 
test sponsored by the Committee to 
keep America out of foreign wars with 
a two-hundred word essay. 

The title of the winning essay was 
“Why America Should Keep Out of 
Foreign Wars.’’ 

The prize was $100 in cash and a 
trip to Washington and the New York 
World’s Fair. 








Dean Powell Announces 


Appointment of New Editor 


ITH this issue of THe CATHE- 

pDRAL AGE Mr. Alfred Gordon 

Stoughton sueceeds Mr. Edwin 
Newell Lewis as editor. The new editor 
is also Executive Secretary of the 
Cathedral Foundation. 

Mr. Lewis resigned as Editor of THE 
AcE and Secretary of The National 
Cathedral Association in November, 
1939, to aecept a position in the busi- 
ness world. He had been at the Cathe- 
diral since 1924 when he succeeded Mr. 
Carl Ackerman as editor of THe CaTHE- 
DRAL Aage. Mr. Lewis was active in 
chureh work in many fields in addition 
to his numerous Cathedral duties. He 
was leader for several years of the 
Adult Bible Class of St. Alban’s Parish 
Church. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by The Chapter of Washington Cathe- 
dral at the time of Mr. Lewis’ resigna- 
tion: 

‘*The Chapter has learned with deep re 
Edwin N. 
Lewis as Secretary of the Great Council 


gret of the resignation of Mr. 


and as Executive Secretary of the National 
fifteen 
years Mr. Lewis has been an intimate and 
vital part of the life work of the 
Cathedral. His relations with the friends 
of the Cathedral 
pilgrims have been characterized by 


Cathedral Association. For almost 


and 
who come as 


tact 
and deep understanding, and throughout 


and those 


the country he has made friends for the 
Cathedral and its institutions and work. 
‘*His work as Editor of THe CATHEDRAL 
AGE has put in the field of American peri- 
odicals one of the most interesting and 
worthwhile of the special-field publications. 
He has set a standard which will be ex 
difficult to 


Chapter is grateful that Mr. Lewis finds 


ceedingly maintain, and the 
it possible to continue, for the immediate 


present at least, his intimate connection 
with the magazine. 

**Under Mr. Lewis’ direction the Christ 
mas Card Department has grown year by 


year not only providing a source of 


revenue for the maintenance and work of 





the Cathedral, but 
of Christmas and setting a high standard 
of beauty in that field. 


recapturing the spirit 


‘«The Chapter is deeply grateful for the 
work which Mr. Lewis has done over and 
beyond the particular field for which he 
His loyalty and de- 
and the 
work to 


has been responsible. 


votion have been of the finest, 


Chapter 
which he goes every blessing and increas- 


wishes for him in the 


ing opportunity for the exercise of his un- 


usual gifts.’’ 

Mr. Stoughton comes to Washington 
Cathedral with a fifteen year back- 
ground as editor and publicist. Follow- 
ing graduation from Bucknell Univer- 
sity in 1924, he was named editor of 
The Bucknell Alumni Monthly and 
Alumni Secretary of the University. He 
resigned in 1936 to become Director of 
Publie Relations for the Y.M.C.A. of 
the City of New York and editor of 
Men of New York, a quarterly jour- 
nal. For the past vear Mr. Stoughton 
has been privately engaged as a pub- 
licist by various clients in New York, 
among them being Fightine Funds for 
Finland and Publishers’ Weekly. 


(Signed) Nosue C. Powe, 
Dean. 


MISS CANADAY RESIGNS 


The resignation of Miss Elizabeth 
Canaday, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, to accept 
a similar post with The Children’s Vil- 
lage of New York was recently an- 
nounced by Mr. Walter B. Clarkson, 
President of the Association. Miss 
Canaday had been in the employ of the 
Association since 1935. Her many 
friends throughout the membership of 
the National Cathedral Association 
wish her every success in her new work. 
Miss Canaday’s former work will be 
taken over by Mr. A. G. Stoughton, the 
new Executive Secretary. 





They Also Serve 
The Cathedral 


ROVING the theory that the ** boy 
is father to the man,’’ as the poet 
Wordsworth expressed it, has 

been the life work of the Reverend 
James Henderson, Chaplain and Senior 
Master of St. Albans, the National Ca- 
thedral School for Boys. 

Chaplain Henderson might para- 
phrase the saying of the old French 
philosopher and declare ‘‘ Nothing in a 
bov’s heart is foreign to me.’’ 

The sympathy, the understanding he 
has shown to them and the vision and 
ideals he implanted into their voung 
minds are never forgotten by St. <Al- 
bans boys. 

After they graduate from the School, 
they keep in touch with ‘‘Unele Jim,’’ 
as they call him, one and all, and his 
mail from the Old Boys is a heavy one. 

From far and near they return to be 
married by him in The Little Sane- 
tuary—the School Chapel—and_ they 
bring their babies there to be baptized 
by him as well. 

The sturdy Christian spirit of this 
man appeals to the boys of today just 
as it did to those of twenty-three vears 
ago when he came first to St. Albans, a 
new master, with a nation-wide renown 
as athletic coach behind him. 


BOYS CLING TO VERITIES 


When I asked Chaplain Ilenderson 
recently if the bovs of today were as 
interested in ‘‘religion’’ as they had 
been in his boyhood when he formed his 
early ambition to enter the sacred min- 
istry, he answered quickly and_ posi- 
tively : 


more so. 


‘*Yes, indeed, they are, perhaps 
A boy never reveals his inner 
thoughts except to a chosen few. But 
from my knowledge of their attitudes 
I believe the modern bovs are clinging 
to the old verities of life. Thev have 
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By ELISABETH E. POE 


real common sense, too.’’ 

Nothing so attracts a boy as an ath- 
letic hero, one who has achieved on 
either the football gridiron or the base- 
ball diamond. When, in addition, such 
a man can reach the deeper things in 
the soul of a boy the combination is al- 
most ideal. 

That this is true I can attest because 
my own small brother, now entered into 
eternal rest, thought an accolade had 
been conferred on him when he could 
carry Jim Henderson’s sweater for him 
after a mighty battle on the Trinity 
eridiron. The quiet talks as the little 
boy swung along beside the big athlete 
never departed from my brother’s mem- 
ory. All his short life this future coach 
and chaplain was his hero. Fate so or- 
dered it that, after they had been sep- 
arated for years, Chaplain Henderson 
read the soothing words of the office for 
the Burial of the Dead over his little 
boy friend of vesterday. 


BORN IN IRELAND 


The romance and the influence of 
two countries are in the life story of 
James Henderson. He was born in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, but his father died when 
he was but a vear old. 

His brave mother took up alone the 
task of rearing her family of four chil- 
dren. An uncle who had gone to Bos 
ton persuaded her to bring her little 
ones to the New World. Jim now was 
five vears old and he remembers to this 
day that vovage and arrival in the New 
World. His mother, a devout Scotch 
Presbyterian to the day of her death 
in her 87th vear, had prayed hard and 
lone before she had been willing to 
leave the Old World. 


Aided by ‘‘Unele Willie’’ the little 


family got along very well in the Bos- 
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ton region. His nephew remembers him 
as a great man, kind and good to all 
and the founder of night schools for 
boys unable to get an education other- 
wise. 

From his early days, the future 
Chaplain was interested in athletics. 
He was an all around good athlete even 
in grammar school days. Football, per- 
haps, was nearest to his heart. 

His athletic ability was demonstrated 
at Taft School where he prepared for 
college. The headmaster was Horace 
Taft, brother of the late President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. Young James Hen- 
derson was on the Taft Football Team 
and gave a good account of himself 
there. He graduated from Taft in 
1898. 


CAPTAIN AT TRINITY 


Then he entered Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. This famous Church 
College was a happy choice for a man 
who had made up his mind to devote 
his life to the ministry of Christ. 

James Henderson hadn’t been at 
Trinity very long before he was mak- 
ing his way to membership on The 
Trinity Football Team, of which he be- 
eame Captain. He joined Alpha Chi 
Rho, a then new and growing frater- 
nity. Out of its ten members in the 
elass of 1902 at Trinity, seven of them 
afterwards entered the ministry. 
Among these seven, outside of Chaplain 
Henderson, were the Right Reverend 
Robert B. Gooden, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Los Angeles; the Reverend Dr. Mar- 
shall Bowyer Stewart, Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology, General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Reverend Dr. 
Charles E. Tuke, of Lansdowne, Penna. 

When the Class of 1902 graduated 
James Henderson was elected its Life 
President. 

James Henderson's lovalties are le- 
gion. Uppermost is his lovalty to his 
classmates of Trinity College. As Pres- 
ident of the Class he has kept in close 
touch with all of them; he knows their 
family histories, how many children 
each has and is in constant communica- 
tion with them, binding the class to- 
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vether in a lasting friendship, one to 
the other. 

Once a friend of yours, James Hen- 
derson remains a friend as each of his 
college mates will attest. He loves Trin- 
ity College, too, and is responsible for 
many students entering it, including 
his son, James Henderson, Jr. 

On graduating the future Chaplain 
won the award of the MeCook Trophy 
for the best All Around Student. He 
also was a member of the Senior Hon- 
orary Society. 

In passing it is recalled that when 
James Henderson, Jr., graduated from 
Trinity several years ago he was a 
member of the Senior Honorary Society 
also; thus they became the only father 
and son at Trinity to win that honor. 

The Reverend James Henderson 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Trinity to the graduating class of which 
his son was a member. James Hender- 
son, Jr., is now a master at the Loo- 
mis School in Connecticut after two 
years in that capacity at St. Paul’s 
School, Coneord, New Hampshire. Sev- 
eral vears ago he married Miss Ruth 
Worthington, a member of the faculty 
of a girls’ school affiliated with Loo- 
mis. 


MRS. BLANCHE HENDERSON 


In June, 1914, James Henderson was 
married to Miss Blanehe A. Gould of 
Holderness, New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Henderson shares her husband’s love 
for boys and throughout his service at 
St. Albans she has been a great aid 
and added much to the school family. 
Mrs. Henderson is prominent in the life 
on Mount Saint Alban. She is a Pilgrim 
Aide and serves regularly in the Ca- 
thedral. She also is on the Cottage 
Herb Garden Committee and gives 
every Thursday morning to that enter- 
prise. 

After leaving Trinity James Hender- 
son taught for two vears at Holderness 
School for Boys. There he was ath- 


letic coach as well and his teams gave 
eood accounts of themselves. 

This was followed by preparation for 
the ministry at the Berkeley Divinity 











School, Conn. On graduation he de- 
cided to go in the home mission field. 

Going to South Dakota to work 
among the university students at Ver- 
million he had a little church with few 
in the congregation. He built it up un- 
til he had a student choir of 30 voices. 
He organized a football team that de- 
feated the team of the University of 
Minnesota. The last team he coached 
played against Notre Dame _ when 
Rockne was playing end. 


COACHING FAME 


These athletic achievements spread 
James Henderson’s name far and wide 
in the West and Midwest as an out- 
standing coach. It is said that he re- 
ceived several offers to coach at large 
universities but he would not accept 
them, wishing to continue his ministry. 

During this period Mr. Henderson 
was a great friend of the Right Rever- 
end Frederick Foote Johnson, Bishop 
of South Dakota, who had been a chum 
of his at the Berkeley Divinity School. 

Through the late Right Reverend 
Philip M. Rhinelander, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and a member of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter for years, this football 
playing missionary received a eall to 
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St. Albans School for Boys as Chap- 
lain and head athletic coach, thus com- 
bining ideally his twofold claim upon 
the interest and affections of boys. 

This was in 1918. He taught mathe- 
matics and Sacred Studies and was 
head coach for 12 years. Then he gave 
up all coaching except baseball in 
which he was active for twenty years, 
giving up coaching two years ago. 
When games are played, however, he is 
always on the side lines watching the 
plays. 

Chaplain Henderson has kept up his 
personal athletic interest, devoting his 
attention mostly to tennis, nowadays, 
thinking nothing of playing three sets 
in a morning. 

From 1903 ‘‘Uncle Jim’’ was the 
head counsellor of a Boys’ Camp in 
Wauchesetts, Mass., for five years. He 
continued his interest in it and finally 
took it over and ran it for twelve years, 
Mrs. Henderson a true helpmate in this 
as in other events of his life. 

In this as in the mission field and on 
the campus and in the school rooms of 
St. Albans James Henderson had the 
utter trust of his charges and they fol- 
lowed his leadership because they were 
sure of his interest and belief in them. 


GIFTS 
BY JOHN H. HORST 


A PILGRIM'S CONTEMPLATION WHILE SAUNTERING THROUGH 
THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Exalted by this sacred art 

Which saintly men have given birth, 
A disembodied soul we seem 

Now wafted from the things of earth 
The apse, the transept and the nave 
Impart their beauty and 
And thrill us with a consciousness 
Of things « 





1esior 
qdes 
lesign 


+ | nei J; - 
ternal and divine 


We glimpse wherever we have trod 
These are the gifts of man to God 


+ 


This sacred art we see portrayed 
By craftmanship and color-tone; 
With wonderment we gaze and gasp 
On tinted glass and chiseled stone 
From whence the cunning of man’s han 
The skill to hew, to carve and 

How came this germ into his brain 

To visualize this Goth iream 


scheme: 


It dawns amid the things we scan 
These are the gifts of God 


to man 








A Brief Cathedral Commentary 


By Herald L. Stendel 


HE sculptors of many Cathedrals 
have carved the incidental deco- 
rations largely as their imagina- 
tions prompted, the faney of the mo- 
ment becoming a stone monument for 
the ages. Thus, representations of crea- 
tures of the mind, as well as of real 
life, adorn thousands of parts of 
churches throughout the world. In- 
deed, this tendeney of the architects 
and seulptors to inelude in Cathedral 
art all forms of life seems an apt illus- 
tration of the passage of James, 3:7 
Every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed 
of mankind, 
One may imagine the robust and 
pointed humor of the medieval seulptor 
at Lincoln who earved, in a series of 


splendid angels, one solitary little de 
mon perched high in the Angel Choir. 
The famous Lincoln Imp (illustration 
31) has had to bear for many centuries 
the steadfast if not severe gaze of the 
angelic host about him! Legend tells 
of the Imp stealing in to hear the mu- 
sic—and, upon discovery, being turned 
to stone. However that may be, it is 
curious to realize that this grotesque 
carving actually is part of the loveli- 
ness of the Lincoln Choir (illustration 
3U 


Of course, incongruity does not real- 
lv occur in the art of a great Cathedral. 
A Cathedral’s beauty lies largely in the 
supplementary influence of part upon 


part, so realizing a unique fullness of 


effect. Robert Louis Stevenson ana- 
lvzed it in his essav Noyon Cathedral: 





28. DETAIL OF ONE OF THE PINNACLES OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
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29. A BRONZE CROSS RISES ABOVE THE PINNACLES 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL. 
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30. LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 


»f the Angel Choir, Thirteenth Century 
Decorated Gothic. 


One bay 


Pen and ink drawing by Joseph Pennell; from Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer; 
Century, 1892, 


Mankind was never so happily in- 
sptred as when it made a Cathedral: 
a thing as single and specious as a 
statue to the first glance, and yet, on 
examination, as lively and interest- 
ing as a forest in detail. The height 
of spires can not be taken by trigo- 
nometry; they measure absurdly 
short, but how tall they are to the ad- 
miring eye! And where we have so 
many elegant proportions, growing 
one out of the other, and all together 
into one, it seems as if proportion 
transcended itself and became some- 
thing different and more imposing !* 


For miles across the Nation’s Capi- 
tal can be seen the graceful pinnacles 
and the high Apse and buttresses of 
Washineton Cathedral. Their effect is 


*An Inland Voyage. 1878. 


one of sweeping grandeur, straight and 
delicate, simple yet inexpressibly sub 
tle. A detailed examination of the Ca- 
thedral reveals almost countless orna 
ments of animal, plant, and convention 
alized forms (illustration 28). Some 
how, numerous as these ornaments are, 
and strikingly different as are their re 
spective designs, the total effect is one 
of unified splendor and of conservative, 
mellow refinement. 

Cathedral art is a medium for re 
vealing in graphic form not only the 
teachings of the Founder of Christian- 
ity, but also the stories and allusions 
found throughout the Bible. Among the 
latter are many references to animals, 
beginning with the Creation in Genesis 
and continuing to the exalted concep- 
tions in the Book of Revelations. In 
one therefore, the decorative 
animal-like carvings found in Cathe- 
drals may be interpreted as free illus- 
trations in stone, wood-carving, and 
iron work of details of the Bible story 
itself. 


sense, 


( To be 


continued ) 





31. THE LINCOLN IMP. 








North Porch Fund Passes Seven 


Thousand Mark 


O complete the erection of the 

North Porch of Washington Ca- 

thedral as a memorial to Ameri- 
can womanhood is the immediate objee- 
tive of The Women’s Committees of 
The National Cathedral Association. 
Mrs. Allan Forbes of Boston, Mass., 
Chairman for the Campaign, reported 
to the luncheon of the Association at 
Kansas City on October 15 of results 
to that date. Mrs. Forbes’ report fol- 
lows: 


I believe Emerson said ‘‘ America 
was God’s last chance to build a 
world;’’ perhaps I may paraphrase 
that sentence, and say that 1940 and 
41 are our last chance to build the 
Women’s Porech—and I might add— 
to finish it! 

I say this—as we have been given 
this opportunity through the great 
generosity of a gallant lady who has 
promised to match dollar for dollar 
our goal of $25,000. 

I feel that it is a direct challenge 
to us—the women of The National 
Cathedral Association—and_ there- 
fore we cannot fail. I felt very hum- 
ble and really blessed when Miss 
Johnston, our National Chairman, 
asked me if I would accept the Chair- 
manship of the Fund. 

So here I am—all the way from 
New England—to tell you that our 
fund is really on the way. Through 
the generosity of our National Chair- 
man, who started the ball rolling by 
a very generous gift for a pinnacle 
for the North Porch, we have a total 
of $7,345. 

Five States have so far contributed 
out of 36 States to whose Chairmen 
I wrote in September. 

I believe and know that we can 
achieve this goal but we cannot ex- 
pect it to fall in our laps. 

We must work and pray 
really deeply and_ sincerely 


pray 
-for 


God’s benediction and guidance—for 
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NORTH PORCH CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Allan Forbes of Boston (left) and Mrs. 
ZeBarney T. Phillips of Washington, D. C. 


isn’t the Women’s Porch an evidence 
of our faith—all the women of 
America? 

At what time in our country’s his- 


tory was courage and faith more 
needed ? 
In the middle ages, when wars 


were continuously being fought,those 
elorious and inspiring shrines of 
Canterbury and Westminster Abbey 
and the Cathedrals of France were 
being built because men needed just 
such thines to turn to in their hour 
of danger. 

May we not in the same way turn 
to the Women’s Poreh and build it 
now, and finish it to the Glory of 


God and in faith, that Peace may 
reign once more in the hearts of 
mankind. 


NEW SUFFRAGAN BISHOP 

The Very Reverend Walter H. Gray, 
dean of Christ Chureh Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has resigned that post in 
order to accept the office of Suffragan 
Bishop of Connecticut, to which he was 
recently elected. 

The Cathedral Chapter accepted his 
resignation with good wishes for his 
success in the Episcopate. 


Samuel Yellin 


HE recent death of Samuel Yel- 

lin, noted worker in metal, at his 

home in Philadelphia, Pa., came 
as a distinct shock to many friends at 
Washington Cathedral and throughout 
the church world. Among Mr. Yellin’s 
masterpieces in Washington Cathedral 
are the wrought iron sereens enclosing 
the Chapel of The Holy Spirit, the 
gates to The Children’s Chapel, The 
North and South Choir Aisle Screens, 


the doors and hinges of the Chapel of 


St. Joseph of Arimathea and the Great 
Gates and screen in the South Ambula- 
tory of the Crypts. 

Philip Hubert Frohman, one of the 
Cathedral architects, wrote an appre- 
ciation of Mr. Yellin and his work in 
1934. Excerpts are reprinted herewith : 

Ile is one of the few living artists 
of whom it may be said that, in beauty 
and logie of design and in perfection 
of craftsmanship, his work is fully 
equal to the finest achievements of 
the Middle Ages. Among the various 
arts and erafts which have been em- 
ploved in the building and adorn- 
ment of Washington Cathedral, we 
believe that the highest degree of ar- 
tistic merit thus far attained will be 
found in the wrought iron work of 

Samuel Yellin. 


UTILITY WITH BEAUTY 


Ile is possessed of those qualities 
which are necessary for the produe- 
tion of constructive art of the high- 
est order. With rare creative talent 
and artistic ability and skill in his 
craft, he combines honesty, sincerity 
and common sense. His work has 
beauty of form, honesty and perfec- 
tion of craftsmanship and excellence 
of construction. His mental attitude 
is that of a medivval craftsman, rath- 
er than that of the artist of the Re- 
naissance or the modern times. 


Therefore he is logical and combines 
utility with beauty. Mr. Yellin is a 





Noted Metal Worker 
Dies. Many Masterpiece: 
in Washington Cathedral 


practical and skillful blacksmith, a 
real master craftsman. 

If we had more artists, craftsmen, 
and architects who possessed Mr. 
Yellin’s creative ability and his sane 
and wholesome point of view, there 
would be developed a modern art and 
architecture which would draw in- 
spiration from the best that man has 
created in all ages, but which would 
be vital and perfectly adapted to our 
modern needs. 


STRONG CHARACTER 


Mr. Yellin is a man of strong char 
acter. Yet like men who are really 
strong, neither he nor his work is 
self-assertive. His work combines 
strength and vitality with extreme 
refinement of detail. Although it is 
usually of singular interest, vet it 
does not draw attention to itself, but 
harmonizes with its architectural set- 
ting and becomes a part of its en- 
vironment, thereby adding to the 
beauty of the fabric. Much of the in- 
terest and harmony of his work is 
due to the fact that after designing a 
thing on paper, both at small scale 
and full size, he works out the final 
details upon the anvil, increasing the 
beauty and variety of each part as 
the work proceeds. Not only does 
this avoid that monotonous mechani- 
cal repetition so apparent in commer- 
cial work, but he thus imparts that 
interest and human quality which 
can be achieved only by joy in one’s 
work and by the expenditure of an 
abundance of thought. 

Time is said to be the fourth di- 
mension which welds together the 
three dimensions of space. It might 
also be said that the time element 
plays an important part in the crea- 
tion of any three-dimensional object 
which is made by the hand of man 
for the purpose of bringing our souls 
into harmony with the Infinite. 
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Historic Chalices Inspire a 
Collection 
Black Starr & Frost-Gorham is ere- 
ating a collection of chalices inspired 
by famous and historie chalices pre- 
served in museums and churches across 
the world. These chalices will be pro- 
duced in ‘‘limited editions’’ only, as 
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an assurance to the donor that his gift 
will have an individual significance. 
The chalice illustrated is the first 
of the series. It derives its inspiration 
from the Ardagh chalice, which is 
part of the Royal Irish Academy col- 
lection in the National Museum at Dub- 


lin. The original made in the ninth 
century was low and _ basin-like with 
handles. This interpretation of the 


Ardagh chalice retains all the beauty 
and expression of the original orna- 
ment, but is proportioned for present 
day requirements. 


Mrs. Alice Maury Parmelee 

Mrs. Alice Maury Parmelee, one of 
the most devoted friends of Washington 
Cathedral, died at her home in Wash- 
ington on September 29 after a short 
illness. 

Mrs. Parmelee was the granddaugh- 
ter of Matthew Fontaine Maury, famed 
naval officer and hydrographer. She 
was the widow of James Parmalee, who 
died in 1931. She was born in Char- 
lottesville, Va., in 1863. 

The Parmelee estate, in which the 
widow held a life interest, will be 
shared by The Cathedral with several 
other legatees. Mrs. Parmelee’s own 
will bequeathes $25,000 to the Cathe- 
dral Foundation, her engagement ring 
to be set in a chalice, some of the fur- 
nishings of her home and her library 
to be used by The Cathedral Schools. 


COURAGE AND WISDOM 


A prayer for courage and wisdom has been authorized for use in Epis- 
ecopal Churches, by the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop. 
The prayer was written by the late Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, former 
bishop of Chicago, a few hours before his death : 

O God, who hast called us to share in establishing upon earth the King- 
dom of thy dear Son, help us to be true and honest witnesses of the faith 
which we profess. Save us from hypocrisy and unreality, from pretentious- 
ness and cant. Make us faithful stewards of all that thou hast given us, our 
time and our skills, and the fruits of all our labors. Strengthen us as we go 
forth in thy Name to call upon our neighbors to show the glory of thy King- 
dom and to talk of all thy wondrous works. Give to us courage and wisdom, 
patience and courtesy, and crown our efforts with a good success so that thy 
Church may go steadily forward in her ministries of love, through Jesus 


Christ our Lord.—Amen. 














New Chairman, N. Y. Junior 
Committee 


Mrs. C. Stanley Thompson of New 
York recently assumed the Chairman- 
ship of the New York Junior Committee 
of Washington Cathedral. Mrs. Thomp- 
son is a former resident of Washington 
and has been interested in the Cathe- 
dral for many years. Her daughter 
Molly is a recent graduate of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls. 

Kor many years while living in the 
Capital she and her husband at the 
Bishop’s request assumed the guar- 
dianship of three orphaned boys, sons 
of an English clergyman, who were 
students at St. Albans and Cathedral 
Choristers. 

Mrs. Thompson writes ‘‘We had a 
superb view of the Cathedral from our 
penthouse when we lived in Washing- 
ton. I used to find inspiration each eve- 
ning watching the great Cathedral 
etched in the sunset glow, a real beacon 
and bulwark in the Nation’s Capital.’’ 
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CATHEDRAL CHRONICLES 


REPORT ON FRENCH CHURCHES 

The art world as well as the world 
of religion breathed a lone sigh of re- 
lief when the Ministry of Beaux Arts 
of France announced that the nation’s 
ereatest treasury of ancient Cathedrals 
had escaped the war almost unscathed. 
Notre Dame de Paris and the famed 
Cathedrals of Rheims, Amiens, Char- 
tres and Tours were untouched by shell, 
bullet or flame. 

This is in striking contrast to the 
first world war when Rheims Cathe- 
dral in particular suffered devastation 
through German bullets. It was re- 
stored after the war largely through 
the gifts of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

This announcement was made after 
the report of inspectors sent to visit 
45 of the 180 Cathedral towns and vil- 
lages in the zone of war operations. 

The greatest damage to any religious 
edifice was in Normandy, where several 
churches were damaged, including the 
Cathedral of Evreaux and the Church 
of St. Etienne, at Beauvais. However, 
the unfinished 15th Century Cathedral 
of Beauvis was not hit. 

American tourists who visited the 
Benedictine Abbey at Fecamp in 
thrones before the war will reeret to 


learn that it was damaged by shell 
fire. So also was the castle of Fran- 


cois I at Blois, where the Due de Guise 
was executed. 

The 15th Century Church at Les An- 
delvs, summer home of many American 
authors, was burned. 

* * ey 
FRIENDS OF CHICHESTER 

Progress was reported at, the recent 
meeting of The Friends of Chichester 
Cathedral. The annual meeting was 
presided over by the Dean, The Very 
Reverend A. 8S. Dunean-Jones,  al- 
though the Festival of St. Richard 


could not be held. 

Fire protection has been provided for 
the Cathedral, it was reported. Large 
repairs to the roof of the Cathedral 
have been postponed for the duration 
of the war. 
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SAMUEL YELLIN 
Metal Worker 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


200 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


Marble flooring here, as well as through- 
out the entire remainder of Washington 
Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, 
AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephones: NAtional 7413-7414 
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Some of the funds of the Friends’ 
have been invested in Defense bonds. 
The membership has now risen to more 
than 250 members. 

+ + + 
CHOIR TO VICARAGE 

A former choir boy in Truro Cathe 
dral, England, has been given the vie- 
arage of Treslothan near Camborne, 
he having gone into the church upon 
reaching manhood. During summer 
months he has been holding services on 
the sands, the Bishop of Truro and 
the Mayor of St. Ives being preachers 
to his open-air congregations. 


Sy + * 
BISHOP FOR CHINA 
Another Dean of a Cathedral who 
has been elevated to the Bishopric is 
the Very Reverend Doctor Robin T. 8. 
Chen, dean of the Cathedral of the 


Holy Saviour at Anking, who has be- 
come the assistant Bishop assigned to 
work in the unoccupied portions: of 
Anking. 

Dean of Holy Saviour Cathedral, 
Anking, since 1919, Dr. Chen did re- 
markable work in 1937 to steady the 
morale of the people while the Japa- 
nese were approaching. 

When the city’s total destruction was 
threatened by the Japanese in Decem- 
ber, most of the populace fled. Dr. 
Chen went with his congregation and 
has since been earine for them in un- 
occupied territory. 

* ey + 
PRIMATE OF CANADA 
AT GENERAL CONVENTION 

A distinguished Canadian prelate, 
the Most Reverend Derwyn T. Owen, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of Toronto and 
Primate of All Canada, preached at 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Kansas City, Missouri, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 13. 

He also addressed a joint session of 
the General Convention of the Church 
while in Kansas City. Tall, broad- 
shouldered and scholarly, the Archbish- 
op was most enthusiastically received 
by the Convention. He resides in To- 
ronto and is known widely through the 
Church in the United States. His en- 











tire ministry has been spent in Canada, 
first as rector of parishes in Toronto, 
then rector and later dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Hamilton. 

Ile was consecrated Lord Bishop of 
Niagara in 1925 and translated to To- 
ronto in 1932. In 19384 he was elected 
to his present position, as Archbishop 
of Toronto and Primate of All Canada. 

+t F 
NEW BISHOP OF LEICESTER 

Because of the war the enthronement 
service of the new Bishop of Leicester, 
Dr. Guy Vernon Smith, was a rather 
simple affair except for the always im- 
pressive enthronement ritual. 

It had been intended to invite every 
parish to send representatives and the 
Cathedral would have been packed to 
overflowing. 

For certain local reasons, however, 
the civic authorities were not anxious 
to have the Cathedral full that after- 
noon. Only a sparse five hundred were 
present. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury came from his see city to be there, 
however. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


COMPLETE 
BANKING AND TRUST 
SERVICE 


D 


Washington, D. C. 


Member 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum of 


PROPERTY 


Reau Estate 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will be- 
queathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed by 
the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least two 


dollars. 


credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required, 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral FPoun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 


Washington, D.C. 
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CATHEDRAL INVENTORY 
The Living Church on its editorial 
page in a recent issue states: ‘* Valu- 
able to students of Church history is 


the ‘Inventory of Washington Cathe- Monumental 


dral Archives,’ prepared by the His- . : 
torical Records Survey of the Works Pp 2, 
Project Administration. rintin 
‘The second volume, just published 
in mimeographed form, contains a val- Company 
uable aecount of the historical back- 
eround of Washineton Cathedral as 
well as full details about the Cathedral 
organization, the plan for the mag- 
nificent caine Mili erected on ‘e 
Mount Saint Alban, and a list of the 
archives records, collections and gifts 
preserved at the Cathedral. 
‘*Selection of the Washington Cathe- 


dral for the survey’s first publication 32d St. and Elm Avenue 


in the field of Church records was based 


largely on the national character of the Baltimore, Md. 


Washington Cathedral and the wide- 
spread interest in its history and work.’’ 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


GENERAL COURSE WITH EMPHASIS ON MUSIC, ART AND DRAMATICS 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


ONE YEAR POST-GRADUATE COURSE WITH SPECIAL DIPLOMA 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 


MOUNT ST. ALBAN WASHINGTON, D. C. 























St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


College Preparation and Supervised Play in an All-day School 
Commencing with the Fourth Grade 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
President of the Trustees 


THE REVEREND CANON ALBERT H. LUCAS 
Headmaster 
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H. L. Rust Company 






MAKES FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 






PROVIDES FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES FOR 
INVESTORS 






LEASES AND MANAGES PROPERTIES 
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PLACES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 





1001 Fifteenth Street 





NAtional 8100 





Autumn, 1940 


Beauvoir 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Conger s | 4. 


Laundry 
ITALO FANFANI 


| SCULPTOR 


dral in the last thirty years and has 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 


had the privilege of serving the 


National Cathedral School for most | 730 Rittenhouse St. N. W 


of that time. 


Washington, D. C. 
23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hand Ironing Specialists 
























Ghe Cathedral Age 
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HELPING OTHERS “== 
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Ese Christmas—be a partner in a great life-sav- 
ing campaign. Use plenty of Christmas Seals on 
your letters and packages. They are gay, colorful 
. ..and what's more important . .. they spread a 
message of Tuberculosis control and prevention that 
is vital to the good health of us alll 

Since 1907, the annual sale of Christmas Seals has 
done its share in helping to reduce the death rate 
from Tuberculosis by 75°/,! Complete eradication 
is now in sight! But no one is safe from Tuberculosis 
until everyone is safe. So help yourself — by help- 
ing others! 





The National, State ond Local 
Tuberculasis Associations 
in the United States 


THE OFFICERS OF 


Ghe National Cathedral Association 


Extend ( hristmas 
and NU ww Year 
Greetings to 


the ~Nlembers 


Washington Cathedral 


NEEDS YOUR LOYAL SUPPORT IN ORDER THAT ITS WORK AND 


SERVICES MAY BE CONTINUED AND ENLARGED. 


These officers of your Association earnestly bespeak your 
continued devotion and active interest: 
Ricgur Rev. James E. FREEMAN Corcoran THom 
Chairman Treasurer 


Wacter B. CLARKSON Rev. Anson Puecrs Srokes 
President Trustee 
Very Rev. Nosre C. Power t ' 
Witttam R. Casrut 
Vice-President . 
ce-Preside ae 
Mrs. Wittiam Apams Brown 


VicesPresider 


C. F. R. Oaitny 
Trustec 
Miss Mary E. Jounsron 


National Chairman for Ricuarp W. Hynson 


Women’s Committee Assistant Treasurer 


4. G. STOUGHTON Heracp L. STeENDEI 


Executive Secretary Assistant Secretary 





| 
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UNIQUE SEASONAL GIFTS 
AT 


The Curator’s Office 


The Cottage Herb Shop 


Vases 


and Bowls 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Cathedral cards embodying 
the true spirit of the Christmas 
Festival are published exclu- 
sively for Washington Cathe- 
dral — 12 assorted cards in 
color illustrated from classic 
art — in gift box, postpaid for 
a minimum offering of $1, or 
sent on approval. Cards can 
be imprinted and selections ob- 
tained in quantities. 


of 4 Green 

Stained ' Amber 
Glass - ' — Se 
| 


Blue 
Amethyst 


i 


LIVING HERB PLANTS 


\ wide variety including 
basil, lavender, rosemary, and 
thyme; and the dried herbs for 
flavoring and for fragrance; 
delightful for soups, salads, 
sauces, etc., as well as pot 
pourri in glass jars. Packed in 
attractive boxes and jars the 
dried herbs make ideal gifts. 


Many unusual examples of mountain and Indian handicraft from various 
missions and charities. Hearth brooms, corn husk dolls, pottery, baskets, etc. 


OPEN UNTIL 6:00 P. M. 


“a Income from offerings for these gifts is used to further the Christian k 
° e- 


missionary, educational, and charitable work of Washington Cathedral, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


SHOWING THE APSE OR SANCTUARY, THE GREAT CHOIR AND NORTH TRANSEPT. 


GEORGE A. FULLER 


COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 
New York, N. \ Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Illinois Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Ca Philadelphia, Pa. 





